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CHAPTER : 


THE PLACE OF THE JUNIOR SCHOOL IN THE 
EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM. 


Importance and Status of Junior Schools. 


Of all the changes made by schemes of re-organisation, 
the one which presents the newest features is the estab- 
lishment of the Junior School for children from the age 
of 7+ to 11+. In All-Age Departments the outstanding 
characteristics of this age period have been rather sub- 
merged by the needs and claims of the scholars in the 
senior classes. The establishment of the Junior School 
as a separate educational unit provides opportunities for 
experiment and development which will have a far-reaching 
effect upon the work of this age and upon the future of 
Post-Primary Schools. 


Because of their intermediate position there will be 
some aspects in which they resemble the Infants’ School, 
and others in which they resemble the. Senior School, and 
the skill with which the transition from the one to the other 
is made will. be the measure of success. Educational 
isolation is undesirable and, while the school must be free 
to develop its individual characteristics, its outlook must, 
to an extent, be conditioned by what has gone before and 
what is to come after. 


It is essential that the status of the Junior School shall 
be in no way inferior to that of the Senior School and that 
the teachers engaged in them shall have opportunities 
for transfer to either Infants’ or Senior Departments, 1f 
they so desire. 


The Junior School will concentrate upon the years 
during which the child learns most rapidly and acquires 
control in the use of those tools of knowledge with which 
he will build his future structure. Such schools will have 
unique opportunities and will develop a trad'tion of théir 
own which will make them, in the future, the place of 
primary education for all the children in this country. . 
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The Psychological Characteristics of this Age Period 
with the Consequent Educational Need. 


Generalisation about children at any period is recog- 
nisedly difficult ; there is considerable individual variation, 
no two children at any age being alike; and the develop- 
ment with advancing years is a very gradual process. 
There is, for instance, very little difference between the 
child of six and the child of seven, and correspondingly 
little difference between the child of eleven and the child 
of twelve, but the difference between the child of six and 
the child of twelve is great. What development naturally 
takes place between these ages, and how it can be aided, 
seems to be the problem of those who attempt to plan 
for the education of children between the ages of seven 
and eleven years. 


MATTER-OF-FACTNESS. 


The most outstanding feature of the ‘‘middle years’”’ 
is matter-of-factness : the Junior School pupil seems a very 
practical little person when compared with either the 
highly imaginative infant accepting without question, 
and with obvious enjoyment, the cow which jumped over 
the moon, and the dish which ran away with the spoon; 
or with the dreamy adolescent delighting in poetry, in 
the newly-discovered wonders of nature, and in the mys- 
teries of religion. The children of the Infants’ School 
love the world of elves and fairies and often people the 
world of fact with these inhabitants of the world of imag- 
ination, but later they ask of a story: ‘‘Is it true?”’ 


Puay. 


The results of the scientific study of the instinctive 
tendency to play in children, have given precision to our 
ideas of these stages in development. Some investigators 
recognise three periods :— : 

i. O—7 years: the period of individualistic play. 

il. 7—12 years: the period of imitative and emula- 

tive play. 
ii. 12—17 years: the period of social and co-operative 
games. 7 


€. 


Dr. M. J. Reaney, in ‘‘The Psychology of the Organ- 
ised Group Game,’’ suggests that there are four periods, 
and arrives at them by dividing (ii.) above as follows :— 

7—9 years: period for dramatic play, and for com- 

bative play. 

9—12 years: period for simple competitive games— 

games of skill. | 


OTHER INSTINCTS. 

The instinctive tendencies to play and to imitate seem 
to reinforce each other after the age of seven, which 
probably accounts for the great satisfaction to be derived 
from dramatic work. But those are not the only instincts 
the promptings of which are strong in Junior School 
years; curiosity, constructiveness, acquisition, and self- 
assertion, with its opposite self-submission, must not 
be overlooked, and provision must be made for their 
satisfaction. An atmosphere of intellectual adventure 
should prevail in school and the worthwhileness of the 
work should be apparent. Use, for the purpose of 
discovery, should be made of books and of specimens and 
apparatus. Collections should be made, not only for the 
individual but for the community. In addition to the 
customary simple forms of construction, there should be 
others more elaborate, e.g., settings and costumes for 
plays, the planning and cultivation of the school garden, 
and other forms which occasion demands or opportunity 
offers, with a view to giving facilities for co-operation 
and realisation of the time and effort spent before certain 
results (not necessarily obviously elaborate) are achieved. 

It should be noted that the gregarious instinct makes 
pleasant this co-operative work, which encourages the 
development of higher forms of sociability. 


Memory. 

Junior School children are good at, and like, memory 
work: different subjects have their different vocabularies 
and their appropriate styles, and the children love to 
acquire these. Full use should be made of this charac- 
teristic by seeing that passages from sacred and secular 
writings are committed to memory, as well as arith- 
metical tables and other lists which may seem desirable. | 
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FOREIGN LANGUAGE. 


The question of teaching a foreign language in an 
Elementary School may be mentioned here. | This age, 
when children memorise easily and are pleased to learn new 
words, is surely the time to begin the study of another 
language. If the method of teaching were practical, 
1.e., through songs, games, conversation and plays, the 
work would be thoroughly enjoyed and a good beginning 
made by children at a time when they are unhandicapped 
by shyness. The work should be in the hands of a teacher 
who is fully qualified to teach the subject. 


DEVELOPMENT OF CHARACTER. 


The whole of this age period is one of tremendous 
development of the instinctive tendencies and, for the 
normal child, one of abounding health and vitality. The 
life of the school should allow for full and complete ex- 
pression of all those impulses and the whole environment 
should provide the material from which the child will 
extract the ideal by which these tendencies will be har- 
monised and directed to a purposeful and useful end. 


The Relation between the Junior School and the 
Contributory Infants’ School. 


CONTINUITY. 


The main function of the Junior School being to give 
the child control of the tools of knowledge, ‘it is important 
that the method of acquiring the use of those tools shall 
be intimately related to the method by which the pupil is 
first introduced to them in the Infants’ School. For this 
reason there should be continuity of the main principles 
in the methods adopted. This can only be secured by a 
very close co-operation between the teachers in the schools 
so related. 

TRANSFER. 


The number of times during the year when transfers 
should take place is often a question of accommodation ; 
and, although it may be an administrative economy to 
transfer pupils once a term, it must be remembered that 
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frequent disturbances are a hindrance to sound and steady 
development. There is a strong expression of opinion 
that a yearly transfer is essential to the orderly develop- 
ment of the school. 


The Relation between the Junior School and 
Associated Secondary School. 


THE SCHOOL A MEMBER OF A GROUP. 


The relationship between the Junior Schools and the 
Secondary Schools to which pupils are drafted will depend 
very largely upon administrative regulations of Local 
Education Authorities and the facilities afforded by them. 
The school can no longer be regarded as a self-contained 
community, responsible for the whole school life of the 
pupil. It is now one of an interdependent group, and 
responsible for a specific stage of educational development. 
It is essential that there should not be a sharp division 
between the stages, but that primary education should 
lead on to secondary education. 


INTERCOURSE BETWEEN THE STAFFS OF RELATED SCHOOLS. 


It would appear that new methods of organisation will 
demand a closer co-operation between related schools, and 
that the need for this will be recognised officially by 
giving time and opportunity for conference between the. 
whole of the staffs of the schools in each group. It is 
essential that the work and the aims of the one type of 
school should be understood by the teachers in the other, 
and more especially that teachers in Secondary Schools 
should be well-informed as to the conditions under which 
large numbers of their pupils worked before promotion 
occurred. 

An illustration of the way in which such a connection 
may be established is provided by a certain Junior School 
which is one of a number selected for psychological tests 
in attainment. A psychograph is kept for each child 
showing mental age, yearly progress and personal history. 
At the age of transfer this psychograph is passed on to the 
Secondary School and visits are exchanged by the Head 
Teachers of the schools concerned. 


CHARTER: Lik 


THE CURRICULUM OF THE JUNIOR SCHOOL. 


The Objective of the Curriculum. 


The normal child will leave the Infants’ School having 
overcome the early difficulties of reading, having acquired 
some familiarity with number and having received sense 
training in all directions. 


It will be the function of the Junior School to continue 
and to stabilise this activity. Having learnt of the 
existence of the tools of knowledge and realised their use, 
the child will, during this stage, become thoroughly 
familiar with them and acquire the capacity to direct them 
to any desired purpose. Mastery of the tools is the surest 
foundation upon which any future structure can be built. 


While direct sense training will be discontinued, the 
development and control of sense activity will become an 
essential part of the daily routine, and in every direction 
the senses will become more finely discriminating. 


In the realm of wider culture there is little need in the 
Junior School to systematise knowledge and still less to 
departmentalise it under the names of separate subjects ; 
it is much more important that the child should be fasci- 
nated by the unity of creation and marvel at its many 
manifestations. Towards the end of the course the child 
will realise the need for ordered arrangement of thought 
and language and will be glad to learn how such order is 
secured. 


The Scope of the Curriculum. 


THE IMPORTANCE OF ENGLISH. 

The primary function of the Junior School is to give 
the children facility in the use of the language which is to 
be the chief vehicle of expression and the main avenue 
through which mental enrichment will be obtained. This 
implies learning to speak, to read and to write. 
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SPEECH- I RAINING. 


The correct use of the speech organs, and some phonetic 
training and oral composition, should form part of the 
daily practice. The children should be encouraged to 
talk freely about all they do, see, and hear. Dramatic 
work of all kinds should be encouraged. 


READING. 


The main mechanical difficulties of learning to read 
having been overcome, ease and fluency may be fostered 
in the Junior School by a generous provision of easily- 
graded books and of opportunities for individual reading. 

Much attention should be devoted at this stage to 
definite training in the comprehension of matter read 
silently. This, in the later stage, will be the chief means 
by which knowledge is acquired, and it is important that 
such reading should be intelligently directed. 

Literary appreciation is acquired by direct and by 
indirect means. Well-chosen books and poems will be 
eagerly read. The Junior School teacher should cultivate 
the art of the story-teller and should, by her own powers 
of narrating the old stories of all nations, lay the founda- 
tions of a sound literary sense. 


WRITING. 


This is the period for overcoming the mechanical 
difficulties of writing and for acquiring a legible and 
easy style. The transition from script to a form of 
cursive writing should be made before the Junior School 
is left. 

COMPOSITION. 


Written composition will increase in quality and quan- 
tity during the course and, by the end, the pupils should 
be able to express, without undue difficulty, or too many 
mechanical faults, thoughts suitable to their age and 
development. 

Dramatic WoRK. 


The play instinct of this age and the constant need 
for self-expression can be satisfied by frequent oppor- 
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tunities for dramatisation. Incidents from stories, poems, 
history and geography provide a vast store upon which 
the child can draw. This form of language training is 
capable of development in many directions and can be 
related to various forms of constructive handwork. 


GRAMMAR. 


If the Senior School course is to include at least one 
language other than English the children should have 
learnt the elements of English grammar before leaving 
the Junior School. Such a course should include the 
structure of a sentence, the parts of a sentence, the power 
to recognise the parts of speech by their use, and punc- 
tuation. 

It is intended that this course shall be the maximum 
and not the minimum requirement for the Junior School 
child. There will be certain children who will probably 
gain very little from any study of formal grammar. 


LITERATURE. 


The aim should be to feed the imagination with plenty 
of stories and poetry. The teacher should be a good 
reader and a good story-teller, and by the exercise of these 
powers should weave a charm into all literary work. 
Many books are much enjoyed when read by the teacher 
while the children follow the text. 

It is much more important that a right feeling toward 
literature should be encouraged than that the literary 
content should be increased although, in the pursuit of 
the first aim, the second must necessarily be accomplished. 


ARITHMETIC. 


In the Junior School, the emphasis should be placed 
upon the mechanical difficulty of learning the four rules 
‘in simple numbers, in compound rules, and in simple 
vulgar and decimal fractions. The children should have 
training in rapid mental calculation, in the use of short 
methods and in appreciation of the properties of number. 
Tables should be well memorised. 

Examples should deal with concrete quantities and 
should not make too great a demand upon the power to 
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think in the abstract. Practical work should be a feature 
of this stage especially for backward children who find it 
difficult to visualise numbers and processes. 

In a large school parallel classes for each age group 
will provide good opportunities for grading children in 
arithmetic; in smaller schools special classification for 
this subject will be possible and will enable children to 
progress at their own rate. 


ART. 


Joy in activity is particularly characteristic of the 
Junior School age and the desire for this kind of self- 
expression can be satisfied in the school by the inclusion 
in the curriculum of drawing, modelling and constructive 
handwork. 

Drawing, expression in line and colour, should include 
pencil, pastel and brush work, suitable to the age and 
capacity of the children. 

Modelling, expression in form, will include modelling 
in plasticene, water clay and other suitable plastic sub- 
stances. 

Music. 


Music in the Junior School will have two main aspects, 
the cultivation of the power of musical appreciation and 
training in self-expression by means of song. | 

It is important that the teacher.of singing should be 
a musician. She should be able to develop a sense of. 
appreciation by playing music in accord with the mood of 
the moment or to induce a desired mood. The use of 
rhythmical exercises will develop a sense of rhythm, 
and gramophone records will provide opportunity for 
practice in distinguishing the various instruments in’an 
orchestra. j 

The joy of doing finds expression in class singing, 
and during this period a rich store of national songs, 
folk songs and other tuneful songs may be learnt and the 
ability to read a simple tune in both notations be acquired. 


HANDWORK AND CRAFT. 


The importance attached to practical work in the 
curriculum of the Senior School raises the handwork of 
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the Junior School from the position of an occasional 
subject used in correlation with other subjects to that 
of a subject with a long future which must be developed 
in an orderly and systematic manner. 


While there will still be room for occasional treat- 
ment, it appears that the line of future development for 
the Junior School must consist of training in the technique 
required for the initial stages of crafts which will be 
developed later in the Senior School. Such crafts could 
include Needlecraft, Raffia-work, Weaving, Leather-work, 
Embroidery, Basketry, and Bookbinding. 


The training of teachers for this work would probably 
necessitate the provision of special courses both for 
teachers at present in training and for others requiring 
supplementary courses. 


HISTORY. 


Any real study of history demands a stage of mental 
development which is not reached until after the age of 
eleven+. As in literature, it is much more important 
to secure the right attitude towards the subject than to 
teach facts. The child’s interest in a living past should 
be aroused by story, description, dramatisation, and 
handwork. The conditions of life in the past can be 
studied by definite comparison with the child’s own life. 
Historical terms can be made real by reference to pictures, 
by the use of illustrations, by visits and by handwork. 
Such terms as baron, knight, squire, manor, castle, monk, 
monastery, cathedral, &c., will then have a definite mean- 
ing when they appear in historical connection. 


Some attempt can also be made to develop a time sense 
by the use of a Time Chart or Line of Time on which are 
entered the names of people of all times and all nations 
whose lives provide material for stories which will appeal 
to the child’s dramatic sense. 


GEOGRAPHY. 


Detailed study is unnecessary apart from the study 
of small areas quite familiar to the children, e.g., their 
own class-room, the school, the immediate surroundings 
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of the school, their home district and their home county. 


The main object is to create a human interest in the 
world as a whole, first of all by illustrated talks upon 
the children of other lands, upon the homes of peoples 
in other lands, upon the work of people in other lands, 
and later by a broad survey of the great natural regions 
of the world. 


Simple natural phenomena should be directly observed 
and the cause and effect of each discovered and recorded. 


The meaning of a plan and a map should be learnt; 
the children should be able to read the main features of 
a contour map and, by means of map games, should learn 
to recognise the position of the chief land and water 
masses of the world and trace their relation to one another. 


In short, the aim of this period should be to acquire 
a geographical vocabulary, collect and fix geographical 
data which can afterwards be applied to the detailed study 
of any given area, to visualise the world as a whole and 
to understand the position of their own country in that 
whole. 


NATURE STUDY. 


This subject is one of great importance in the Junior 
School, and should form the child’s first introduction to 
natural science. It should be directed to awakening a 
keen interest in the pageant of life as it presents itself. 
from month to month. 


The extent and nature of the work undertaken will 
depend largely upon the natural environment of the 
school. In rural areas the phenomena can be directly 
observed in their natural setting. In town schools visits 
to local parks and museums will provide similar, though 
less satisfactory opportunities, and the cultivation of the 
school garden and care of the school aquarium will supply 
a few of the natural conditions which would otherwise 
be lacking. 


The scientific classification of nature knowledge is of 
less importance in the Junior School than the cultivation 
of an attitude of inquiry, of keen and intelligent observa- 
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tion and of wonder and reverence. 


The course should include a study of bird, animal 
and plant life throughout the seasons with the adaptations 
to the varying circumstances which changing seasons 
bring. Natural phenomena should be observed and the 
observations classified in the construction of Nature 
Calendars and other records. 


PHYSICAL TRAINING. 


There is probably no ‘time at which a child is more 
physically fit than between the ages of seven and eleven 
plus. The minor ailments of childhood are past, the strain 
of early adolescence has not yet commenced, and the 
body appears to conserve energy at a remarkable rate. 
This superabundance of physical energy in the normal 
child needs direction into the right channels. Formal 
exercises have a place and make an appeal, rhythmic 
movement satisfies the child’s love of rhythm, the simpler 
folk dances are a natural expression of joyous movement, 
but probably the greatest benefit comes from free games 
played for the good of one’s side in which the young 
individualist gradually discovers the joy of belonging to 
a team. ; 


There should be daily periods devoted to physical 
work, two short periods in the day being of greater benefit 
than one longer period. 


The arrangements of the classroom should make a 
certain amount of free movement possible during lesson 
time, and small tables and chairs graduated to the size 
of the child will make for comfort and good physique. 


Direct health lessons are of little value at this stage, 
but it is important that the habits of cleanliness begun 
in the Infants’ School, and receiving attention there as 
part of the day’s routine, should now be carried on 
independently and become a part of the child’s normal 
practice. 


All physical work should be conducted in the open air 
as far as possible, and cases needing remedial exercises 
should receive skilled attention. 
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Methods of Teaching. 


While each school will, of course, be left free to adopt 
its own teaching methods, there is a general expression of 
opinion that the Junior School is the place where individual 
and class teaching methods may be carried on side by side. 

Reading and arithmetic are obviously subjects where 
individual methods will predominate, but in most of the 
other subjects interest and keenness will be best developed 
when the class is working as a group. 


SPECIALISATION. 


The question of specialisation by the staff is open to 
discussion. It would appear that in the Junior Schooi 
the personal relation between teacher and scholar is so 
important that the child is best taught most of the time by 
the same person. The realisation of the unity of know- 
ledge is best established, too, under these circumstances. 
It would appear that specialisation for the Junior Schoo! 
will consist in special psychological knowledge of the needs 
of this age group with its resultant special technique. 
There are, however, obvious advantages to be gained by 
the addition to the staff of a teacher with special ability 
for teaching such subjects as Music and Art. 


PARALLEL COURSES. 


The size of the school will determine the possibility of 
providing parallel courses for each age. We are of opinion | 
that when parallel classes are formed the difference between 
them should be merely one in rate of progress and not in 
the objective of the course. 


SIZE OF CLASSES. 


The classes in a Junior School should not be larger 
than those in a Senior School. They should certainly’ 
not exceed forty children on roll. 

Consideration should be given to the necessity for 
making classes of backward children much smaller than 
this in order to give opportunity for the individual treat- 
ment which is so important to the development of such 


children. In our opinion these classes should not exceed 
25 on roll. : 
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GHAP PERT; 


TRANSFER FROM JUNIOR TO 
SECONDARY SCHOOLS. 


The Age of Transfer. 

The chronological age of 11+ should be rigidly fixed 
as the time for leaving the Junior School. The curricu- 
lum outlined for such schools gives full scope for the 
faculties of all normal chidren and the case for the 
abnormal ones is not strong enough to justify any vari- 
ation from the rule. Those pupils who progress rapidly 
through the Junior School often show such progress only 
in the subjects which demand intellectual activity, the 
other subjects of a practical nature reaching a much lower 
standard. This type of pupil is the one who will probably 
proceed to a full course in a Grammar School—a course 
that will in all probability be a specialised one. It will 
therefore follow that certain practical abilities will ‘never 
have any opportunity for real development and the pupil 
will become one of a type which is highly developed on 
the academic side and deficient on the practical side. 
Such a pupil will eventually gain far more by a full course 
in a Junior School which provides opportunity for the 
development of all the faculties than by premature pro- 
motion to the Grammar School. 

The laws of growth require an ordered and gradual 
development; there are very few children showing ab- 
normal progress in the Junior stage who are capable of 
continuing at the same or even at a normal rate in later 
years. The tendency of modern life has been to create for 
children an atmosphere of continual movement and excite- 
ment which induces a condition of nervous exhaustion 
inimical to steady natural development, and the pressure 
of examinations in Junior Schools will tend to aggravate — 
‘this condition. 

No conditions should be admitted into the Junior 
School which will tempt the school to concentrate on its 
brighter pupils or which will make the success of the 
school dependent upon its examination results. The Junior 
School should be the place for ner ordered, steady, 
an and natural growth. 
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Methods of Selection for different types of 
Secondary School. 


Under a unified system of secondary education, the 
only consideration governing the transference of pupils 
to one or other of the various types of secondary school 
would be their fitness for the particular curriculum and 
environment which it provides. Under present conditions, 
this is not the case. The payment of fees, together with 
the many other expenses incidental to education in a 
Grammar School, the greater length of its school course 
and its higher social prestige, greatly complicate the 
situation. The fact that places in Grammar Schools are 
allotted by examination, both to Special Place holders 
and to ordinary fee-paying pupils, encourages the sugges- 
tion of failure and inferiority attaching to those pupils 
who do not gain them, and the keen competition fre- 
quently leads to coaching of candidates, so that they are 
artificially stimulated to win a position which they may 
subsequently fail to justify. 


This state of affairs often reacts undesirably upon the 
work of the Junior,School. The winning of places, par- 
ticularly Special Places, in Grammar Schools, and to a 
lesser extent in selective Modern Schools, is looked upon 
as an honour to the school as well as to the individual 
pupil, and ‘‘results’’ in this direction are keenly sought. 
Consequently the subjects tested in the examination tend 
to assume undue importance in the curriculum of the- 
Junior School and the children likely to prove successful 
candidates necessarily demand most attention. This danger 
becomes especially acute in small schools where it is 
impossible to classify children according to ability. The 
substitution for the examination of some form of selection 
which requires no special preparation would help to re- 
move this danger and tend to give a greater equality of 
opportunity to all children, whether they are pupils in a 
large, fully organised school or in a small one where such 
organisation is impossible. 


We are therefore definitely of the opinion that the 
present change in organisation must be accompanied by 
a development of peychacee knowledge and practice 
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so that it will be possible for Infants’ and Junior Schools 
to keep records of psychological development and of 
educational progress which, at the age of eleven+, will 
make it possible to discover without any adventitious 
examination the type of secondary work for which the 
child is best fitted. 

The keeping of such records can only be undertaken 
by the teachers in Junior Schools if this is recognised 
as one important part of their work and the school is 
staffed accordingly. 
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CHARTER#IV. 


THE PROBLEM OF THE RURAL AREA. 


Re-organisation in Rural Areas. 


The problem of re-organisation in rural areas presents 
its own peculiar difficulties, but at the same time the 
prospect has its bright side. Many of the unsatisfactory 
conditions admittedly prevalent in rural schools are due 
partly to the comparatively heavy cost of providing for 
very small communities ; but, with the grouping of children 
in larger numbers, satisfactory conditions can be more 
economically brought about. 


The chief difficulty with regard to the grouping of 
schools lies in the distances which often separate one from 
another, the absence or infrequency in many cases of 
’bus or train services, and the rough character of the 
country lanes or fields which the children must traverse in 
order to reach a school outside their own particular town 
or village. It is obvious that none but older children can 
be expected to travel any distance ; younger children must 
be accommodated in schools nearer home. It is probable, 
too, that for some time there will remain districts so 
isolated that each, for the present, must have its own self- 
contained school; but conditions are rapidly changing — 
and, with the gradual opening-up of the countryside and 
the extension of educational facilities, it is to be hoped 
that such isolation will eventually become a thing of the 
past. 
We therefore suggest that the best arrangement for 
rural areas is the retention of the village school for’ 
children to the age.of 11+, and the establishment of 
Modern Schools which shall serve a wider area for children 
from 11+ onwards. 

The organisation and curriculum of these village 
schools would not differ materially from those of the 
town schools, but there are certain points which in our 
opinion call for special emphasis. ; 
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The Staffing of Rural Schools. 


Since the rural child is almost entirely dependent upon 
the teacher for the development of its intellectual and 
cultural life, it is even more important than in town schools 
that none but fully-qualified teachers should be appointed, 
however small the school may be. In this connection we 
wish to point out that the drafting of children of 11+ 
to the central Modern Schools must mean that the Junior 
School is often a very small community. Its pupils, how- 
ever, should not on that account be penalised; the indi- 
vidual child in a small school stands in exactly the same 
need of skilful teaching as one in a larger community, and 
it is generally recognised that the early years of training 
are of vital importance. Considerations of economy should 
no longer be allowed to outweigh this need of the indi- 
vidual child; it cannot be too strongly urged that all 
teachers, in even the smallest of rural schools, should be 
fully qualified. 


Curriculum and Equipment of Rural Schools. 


Although the necess‘ty of bringing the curriculum into 
relation with local conditions is generally recognised, we 
are of opinion that there should be no distinct environ- 
mental bias. The children in rural areas are frequently 
handicapped by their isolation, and it should be the aim 
of the curriculum, in the hands of a skilled teacher, to lay 
the foundations of a wider education which will fit the 
child for as full a life as possible either in the district or 
further afield. 

It must be remembered that the rural dweller is more 
dependent upon her own powers of study. and research, 
both for her present acquisition of knowledge and for her 
future development, than the city dweller, who is sur- 
rounded by opportunities for mental expansion. For this 
reason the method of approach to knowledge, even in 
Junior Schools, should be on individual lines. 

In later life, occupation for leisure moments will not 
be found, as in the town, in watching the activities of 
others, but in direct personal activity. It is of paramount 
importance that much attention shall be given to those 
aspects of school life which help to develop a correct 
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social instinct, to provide satisfying occupations for leisure 
moments and to give a live interest in hobbies. Music, 
dramatic work, gardening, many forms of handwork and 
domestic work will supply this need, while a real love of 
reading will provide food for the mind and a future means 
of increasing knowledge. 


It is essential that the equipment of the school should 
be such as to afford full opportunities of development in 
these directions; for instance, there should be generous 
provision of text books, libraries, tools and apparatus, 
since the child will probably find these nowhere but in the 
school itself. 


Rural School Buildings. 


The rural school should be as up-to-date as the town 
school, and we should like to draw attention to. the follow- 
ing points :— 

(a) A central hall appears to be necessary in all but the 
smallest of schools ; but even in these, moveable parti- 
tions should be provided, so that the whole space could 
be available for an assembly room. 


(b) Modern science has made possible good sanitary 
arrangements, even when there is no system of drain- 
age, and we consider that sufficient accommodation 
of the best type possible should be supplied. 


(c) Adequate cloakroom accommodation, with provision 
for drying wet clothes and a good supply of hot and 
cold water, is an urgent necessity when children have 
to walk along muddy lanes and over fields to school 
in all sorts of weather. 


(d) Adequate dining accommodation and provision of a 
hot mid-day meal are also urgently necessary when 
children have to come long distances. 


(e) Playing-fields are as necessary an adjunct to the rural 
school as to the town school. It is a strange fact 
that the former are often dependent on the casual 
good-will of local farmers. Some land should also be 
available for school gardens. 
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Training of Teachers for Rural Schools. 


The N.U.W.T. is definitely of the opinion that the 
segregation of the rural teacher is detrimental to the best 
interests of education, and must go. The intending 
teacher, whether drawn from an urban or a rural district, 
must be regarded as a prospective teacher for both urban 
and rural schools. It should not be taken for granted 
that the future career of the rural child will be limited to 
the sphere of its early environment, and it is particularly 
undesirable that the intending teacher from a rural district 
should be limited in her education and social intercourse 
to the village school and life. 


For these reasons, we find ourselves in direct dis- 
agreement with the findings of the Report of the Depart- 
mental Committee on the Training of Rural Teachers 
(issued in November, 1928), which advocates the retention 
of the Rural Pupil Teacher system on the grounds that, 
owing to the comparative lack of educational facilities in 
rural areas, “‘considerable numbers of suitable boys and 
girls (more especially of girls) will have no chance of 
becoming teachers if entry to the profession is confined to 
those who pass into secondary schools at or about 11 
years of age.”’ 


Weare strongly of the opinion that the line of advance 
should be an extension of facilities for attendance at neigh- 
bouring ‘“‘Secondary”’ schools, and assistance for travelling 
and boarding expenses for desirable cases from remote 
areas. As teachers are at present being dismissed and 
many qualified teachers fail to find employment, we do not 
consider that an additional source of supply for the teach- 
ing profession is needed. 
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N.U.W.T. Current Educational Publications. 
Pamphlets on Re-organisation. : . 

1. NuRSERY AND INFANTS’ SCHOOLS. 4d. net. 

2. THE JuNIoR ScHOOL. 4d. net. 
3. THE SENIOR SCHOOL. 4d. net. 
4 


THE SECONDARY STAGE IN EDUCATION. 4d.. net. 


General Pamphlets. 


1. A SURVEY OF THE PROBLEM OF EDUCATION IN RURAL 
AREAS. 4d. net. 


2. A ScrENCE SCHEME FOR GiRLs. 1/- net. 


3. -EDUCATION FOR PEACE. 6d. net. 


Memoranda. 
1. MEMORANDUM ON RuRAL EpucaTIon. 4d. net. 


2. LeEAvinG EXAMINATIONS IN MODERN ScHOOLs. 4d. 
net. . 


(Postage on each publication is 4d.) 


To be obtained from :— 
THE GENERAL SECRETARY, 
41 CROMWELL Roap, 


SoutH KENSINGTON, S.W.7. 
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